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Q4 We’d like to start off by 
asking you about Clay T. 
Whitehead and the great deal 
of comment generated by his 
Indianapolis speech. V/hat do 
you think his essential pur- 
pose, was in combining the 
promihe of a liberalized 
license-renewal bill for Sta- 
tion owners with an attack 
on “ideological plugola” and 
“Elitist gossip” on network 
news? { r ‘ 

/ CHANCELLOR: When he 

made that speech, a lot of 
people reacted very strongly. 
There were people saying, 
“The sky is falling! The sky 
is falling!” In looking into it, 
there are a couple of things 
we have to keep in mind. One 
is that the people in charge 
of writing up this legislation 
—and I believe it has not ar- 
rived at the Congress yet — 
don’t see how any proposals 
can be made to get machin- 
ery that would effectively 
monitor news programs be- 
fore they come out. And they 
told us that’s not their intent. 

The second thing is that 
the threat to the local sta- 
tion Owner has to be thought 
out. And my view of that is 
if the F.C.C. should ever de- 
cide to take a license away 
from a station owner because 
the station carried the wrong 
kind of news, the chances are 
very much that it would be 
overturned in the courts. 

And I think we’re talking 
about, from the station own- 
er’s point of view, a very re- 



mote possibility. What we’re 
left with is another example 
of the Administration issuing 
vague' threats about us and 
using some of those speeches 
as a platform for code words 
like “plugola” and “gossip.” 

But as far as the broad-, 
: casting industry is concerned, 

. I don’t see an awful lot in 
this practically. I do sense a 
kind of a colder wind, but 
: we’ve had a lot of that. 

CRONKITE: I don’t think 
it’s just enough to dismiss it 
as a . colder wind, John, inas- 
much 'as it is an escalation 
of the continuing attacks 
against us. I’d agree with you 
on the technical aspects of 
it — the problem' of drawing 
legislation that could do the 
job that Dr. Whitehead sug- 
gested he wanted done. I 
think that’s probably why the 
bill is still kicking around the 
halls in Washington. They’re 
trying to find a formula un- 
der which' they can make-this 
thing work in some practical 
way. 

I think far more important 
is what it indicates— that 
there’s retreat on the part 
pf.vthe Aoministration from 
what I believe to be its firm 
intent to drag down the press 
and all of us in broadcast 
journalism as well. And this 
is another step to attempt to 
build a backwash of protest 
from our affiliate stations to 
our operations in the net- 
work and thus create an add- 
ed area of influence and 
pressure against us. 

REASONER: I don’t know 



what he [Whitehead] meant 
and I don’t know that he 
did. I don’t think of a con- 
spiracy in terms of the Gov- 
ernment planning step by 
step what they’re doing 
against the press, any more ♦ 
than we have a regular meet- 
ing to plan what we’ll lead 
with that night among the 
three networks, The New 
York Times and Thp Wash- 
ington Post. 

But I think [there] is an at- 
mosphere within the Admini- 
stration in which this kind 
of thing is encouraged by 
anybody who has a bent for 
it and has a role. In other 
words, I don’t think Presi- 
dent Nixon or anybody talked 
to Dr. Whitehead ahead of 
time. I suspect, that the pro- 
posal for the new legislation 
grew up in a very bureaucra- 
tic way, but nobody who had 
anything to do with it is 
unconscious of the general 
Administration attitude. 

SMITH: I think, with Walt- 
er, that it is to be taken 
seriously. I think, with Harry, 
that Mr. Whitehead didn’t 
know fully what he was talk- 
ing about — as Senator [John 
O.] Pastore [Democrat of 
Rhode Island] proved when 
he dismantled him in public 
at the hearings [last month 
on the license-renewal bill]. 

But it’s a quantum jump. 

I did not disagree or oppose 
Agnew’s original speech [in 
November, 1969, assaiUng 



"bias” in ' some newspapers 
and networks] as much as 
I think Walter did. It seems 
to me that if we give them 
hell they’ve got the right to 
give us hell. And he. pro- 
posed no structural changes 
in the broadcasting-industry 
part. But Whitehead did. And 
they’re going to have one 
definite effect. Getting local 
stations to take documenta- 
ries in the United States is 
extremely hard. In Britain 
they have mass audiences for 
documentaries. We have to 
fight our way. 

He will give an excuse to 
many local stations who 
didn’t want to take docu- 
mentaries in the first place, 
not to take documentaries 
they would like to replace 
with reruns of “I Love Lucy.” 
I think they can’t do much, 
about the evening news, be- 
cause if Harry Reasoner is 
about to utter a piece of 
elitist gossip, they will never 
know until he’s done it. It’s 
too late to turn him off. 

CRONKITE: Sometimes 



perceive is that we may all 
be* doing our jobs better be- 
cause the Administration has 
accused us of being biased 
against them. And, therefore, 
I think a lot of editors all 
over the country — people who 
have a professional con- 
science — are going to make 
sure that their reputations re- 
main intact in this period. I 
think that there are probably 
more column inches on Wa- 
tergate than there might have 
been otherwise. 

But there is more attention 
paid to the Administration 
because we are trying to an- 
swer to our own ethical 
standards — those standards 
having been brought into 
question by the Administra- 
tion. It was, in fact, more 
relaxed in previous Admin- 
istrations, and I think in 
some ways we may be doing 
a better job. 

SMITH: One of the points 
Agnew made was “instant 
commentary.” I was delighted 
in talking with Eric Sevareid 
the day before yesterday to 
find out he agreed with me 
— he hates to do instant com- 
mentary on something that’s 
just broken, of which we 



have no warning. And I 
would rather like to dispense 
with instant commentaries 
and have a little while to 
think and then give a sensi- 
ble commentary. So I think 
it might have helped in that 
respect. 

• 

Q: Even though they may 
not have changed the way 
you present things, to what 
extent have the Agnew and 
Whitehead speeches dam- 
aged the credibility of net- 
work news among your 
listeners? ; r ; 

CHANCELLOR: The mail 
that came to us in large 
amounts after the first Ag- 
new speech was about half 
for us and half against us. 
Since then there: has been a 
change. And the change is 
that the Vice President and 
this Administration have 
given a sort of legitimacy to 
views that millions of Amer- 
icans held and had not 
articulated before they came 
out in the open with it. 

For a long time in the 
country, people got their 
news about the country from 
newspapers, and not all the 




Harry doesn’t know it, too. 

CHANCELLOR: I’d like to 
disagree with Reasoner. I. do 
think that at the higher 
levels of the White House 
there was ;a clear knowledge 
of what the Whitehead pro- 
posal was. I can’t really quite 
believe that an Administra- 
tion so sophisticated in the 
mechanics of American media 
would not realize the impli- 
cations of that speech and 
discuss it at a yery high 
level. 

I don’t know if the Presi- 
dent had anything to do with 
it personally. But certainly 
he bears a very strong re-> 
sponsibiiity for what his man 
said. 

CRONKITE: I go along 
with that, too. I also wouldn’t 
use the word “conspiracy.”. 
I used it once and I’m sorry I 
did. 

But I believe that certainly 
this is all part of a basic 
plan. And if the plan isn’t 
laid out on paper, .step by 
step, item by item and, time 
by time, at least the philos- 
ophy runs through the Ad- 
ministration. And- I cannot 
believe that this isn’t part of 



the general movement in 
that direction. 



Q.: Starting with Vice Pres- 
ident Agnew, have the at- 
tacks by the Administration 
• affected TV coverage in any 
way? 

•■yi CHANCELLOR: I saw a 
certain . drawing back, I 
think,, in being more careful 
on the part of journalism in 
America generally, after the 
; Agnew attacks. 

‘ I think people in our busi- 
^i ness, before they use a cer- 
tain word or phrase, ought 
< to think twice about it. And 
. I think for a period there 
people were thinking three 
times, r don’t personally, in 
my own work and in the 
network’s work, see that 
there have been any serious 
n changes of any kind. 

SMITH: It has no effect 
whatever. If it does make 
people think three times in- 
stead of twice I think that’s 
good. In fact, I think five 
times -before I say some- 
thing. * ' • 

CRONKITE: I don’t think 
one time frequently before 
saying something, I’d have 



to admit. But that’s not good 
journalism. We should be 
very, very careful. And I 
think that- probably these at-’ 
tacks have helped us pull up 
our boots a little bit and 
practice our profession with 
a little more expertise than 
we applied before, perhaps. 
And I think that that’s prob- 
ably a good effect. \ 

But it’s a side effect from 
what the intent was, and I 
cannot agree in any way 
with the intent. But to an- 
swer your question more di- 
rectly, has it affected us as 
to the courage with which 
we tackle the Administra- 
tion? I think that the clear 
indications are that that is 
not the case. And we’re in 
trouble because of if. Water- 
gate and the grain-scandals 
stories particularly, during 
the campaign, show that we 
have not been intimidated to 
that extent. 

Now I would not say, 
however, that it has not had 
a subconscious effect, and 
that worries me a great deal. 

I try to analyze my own 
emotions about these things, 
when a matter comes up to 
us for decision. The first in- 



dication to me is that I 
think I want to pull back a 
little bit, kind of throw up 
my dukes and take a quick 
step back before I launch out 
again. And that worries me, 
that reflex action. It indi- 
cates that something subcon- 
sciously is t going on. 

REASONER: I think there’s 
another effect which has been 
yery real, and which I think 
ihay. have been in the minds 
of some of the people before 
Mr, Agnew made his speech 
—-How much time have we 
spent since November, 1969, 
in just this kind of a meet- 
ing? Or in various kinds of 
introspection? I don’t know 
what per cent of our total 
energies— but 10 per cent 
maybe, or 20 per cent, that 
should be occupied in more 
direct responsibilities. 

CHANCELLOR: There’s 

something that needs to be 
added here, and that is that 
we are living ’ in a slightly 
different climate for journal- 
ism in America today than 
we did before the Vice Presi- 
dent and this Administration 
made their attacks on us. - 

One of the changes that I 



Network television's four leading anchormen — John 
Chancellor of the National Broadcasting Company, Walter • 
Cronkite of the Columbia. Broadcasting System and Harry 
Reasoner and Howard K. Smith of the American Broadcast- ' 
ing Company — were invited by The New York Times to 
participate in a round-table discussion last week to explore 
the relationship between the Nixon Administration and the 
television news medium. • .• 

The newsmen assessed proposed changes in Govern- 
ment policy and responded to charges by Clay T. Whitehead, 
director of the White House Office of Telecommunications. 
Policy, of “ideological plugola" and “Elitist gossip” on net- 
work newscasts. They also examined the. ramifications, of 
\ such criticism on television news and described their roles 
V in shaping the nightly reports seen by millions of Americans. 

’ V‘ All appeared at the informal meeting with editors and 
reporters of The Times rr\uch as they do on the home screen 



—tanned, relaxed, urbane, Witty and articulate. 

. Mr. Chancellor and Mr. Cronkite characterized Mr. 
Whitehead's condemnation of network news as a “colder 
wind " or “escalation"- of Administration attacks that began 
in the fall of 1969 with criticism of the media by Vice 
President Agnew. They contended that there had been clear 
knowledge at the higher levels of the White House of 
the Whitehead proposals and their implications. 

Mr. Reasoner said he did not think of a “conspiracy 
in terms of the government planning step by step what 
they're doing against the press " — a view shared by Mr. 
Smith, his colleague at A.B.C. Mr. Smith emphasized that 
he did not disagree with Vice President Agnew’s original 
criticisms, but thought that Dr. Whitehead's proposals, 
because they sought structural changes in the broadcasting 
industry, should be viewed in a different light. 

All four newsmen said ihe criticism had not affected 



the networks' “courage" to tackle the Administration; in- 
deed, they offered evidence to indicate that the criticism 
had made television newsmen even more determined to do 
a better job. 

But Mr. Smith predicted a harder road for news docu- 
mentaries. Mr. Reasoner deplored “a feeling among a cer- 
tain segment of the audience that the networks are either 
their adversaries or their friends.** And Mr. Chancellor and 
Mr. Cronkite were critical of what they viewed as an in- 
creasing “politicization" of the issue of the media vs. the 
Administration. 

Opinion was divided on the need for Federal legislation 
to give journalists the privilege to withhold from grand 
juries either confidential information obtained .during news- 
gathering activities or the source of that information. 

Excerpts from the discussion, in which the newscasters 
said they expressed their own opinions, follow: 




Newsmen discuss relations between Administration and television. From left: John Chancellor of N.B.C., Walter Cronldtf ^of C.B.S., Harry Reasoner and Howard K. Smith of A.B.C. 
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newspapers were as good as 
The New York Times. And I 
not all those papers had i 
readers like The New York • 
Times. So that when I was 
a young man, people read 
the sports pages and the 
comics and occasionally 
looked at the front page and 
the editorial page, but got the 
information they wanted to 
get when they wanted to get , 
it about their society. i . 

Television came along and 
changed all that. Now, after 
network television news be- ; • 
gan to be a real mechanism 
in the country, it was serious 
news put out by serious men. , 
And for the first time the j 
American people were system- 
atically exposed every night j 
to news that comes in a brutal 

way. On television you can’t j 
switch around. If you don’t • 
want to read about the ax 
murders you don’t have to in 
a newspaper. On television 
you take it or you leave it off 
completely. . 

This made a lot of people 
unhappy with the news they 
got. The news hadn’t changed 
all that much, although the 
society was changing, but it ? 
was the manner in which they 1 
got it. And there were vague 
and unspecified feelings about 
the pews, and people didn’t 
much like it. . # . 

I remember we all then be- 
gan to get, “Why don’t you 
put a little more good news 
on, it’s too bad.” And into 
that attitude c?me this Ad- 
ministration, the President 
and the Vice President, say- 
ing that the news isn’t any 
good because those people 
aren’t any good. 

And this is the change that 
has come about. They now 
have for their fears, for their 
dissatisfaction about the 
news — they now can look to 
the White House, which says, 
“Yes, you’re right, and it’s 
those bad people who are do- 
ing it.” And that’s been 
serious. 

SMITH: May I say that I 
think that if we give them ^ 
hell they’re entitled to give 
us hell, as long as they don’t 
suggest restrictions on free*- 
dom. 

CRONKITE: But unfortu- 
nately they have coupled 
this with suggestions and re- 
strictions on freedom. 

SMITH: The last batch of 
subpoenas [from a variety of 
sources against newspaper- 
men around the country] 
worries me more than any- 
thing. 

Q.: Have the latent attacks 
been possible only. because 
Spiro Agnew planted the 
seeds of doubt about the 
credibility of the press , par- 
ticularly the Establishment 
nr ess, in the minds \ of the 



/ure? PeopiQ^ears ue- 

SftttTif. „ / 

tylteerve that 
in th /jfe * eds of doubt 
mind about 
the credibility of people in 

?Z e J n V ent u And I don’t 
think its .bad if they criti- 
cize us. I don’t -think we’re 
above criticism, as long as 
there are no specific restric- 
tions on freedom of the 
Press, which I think was 
basically the position of Ag- 
► new. . 

J t think we ’ re in a new 
phase here now, which is 

worrisome. I don’t think that 

'k should be doubts 

nnS U L The ? ew fJ Y ork Times 
and there should be doubts 
about us. 

REASONER: I think that 
what goes to your question 
is. Has there been a kind of 
an adversary attitude in audi- 
ences that was not there be- 
* ore ‘« T A ^ P 13 *! would 

j ?ay i m leaving you and go- 
ing back to Cronkite because 
you re a liar,” or the other 
way around — whether one 
network is more fair than the 
other. 

There’s a feeling among a 
certain segment of the audi- 
ence that the networks are 
, their adversaries or 
. e t ir .£r ien d s in American so- 
cial life. It’s a point which 
even Senator Pastore misses. 

*n hl3 dialogue with Dr. 
Whitehead he talked about 
the right of reporters to 
give their “plugola” just as 
mucn as the President. And 
neither he nor Dr. White- 
head conceded the possibility, 
or apparently recognized the 
possibility, that we aren’t 
plugola-ing anything. 

CRONKITE: What I object 
to in the criticism from the 
White House is not the fact 
that there is criticism, not 
even the fact that they 
would try to raise their own 
credibility by attacking ours. 

But what has happened is 
that this Administration, 
through what I believe to be 
a considered and concerted 
campaign, has managed to 
politicize the issue of the 
press vs. the Administration 
to the point that now we 
come to the real crunch, 
which is the matter of our 
actual freedoms to operate, 
our freedom to criticize, our 
right to do that. Our ability 
to function as journalists 
without harassment by an 
offended grand jury, Whether 
it be county, state or Federal, 
or an investigative unit of 
the Federal Government. 

We’ve come to that dan- 
gerous state now with the 
press in a position that to 
defend the right of the peo- 
ple to know— that is, to de- 
fend freedom of speech and 

Continued on Page 4y, Column I 
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press — is to somehow or 
? other be anti-Adiministration 
IiS' Thus politicizing the issue, 
they have again proved to 
, be highly divisive in this 
society, and have created two 
Americas— one that believes 
in freedom of speech and 
: press and one that doesn't 

That’s a vast oversimplifi- 
cation, of course, but still, 
^ when you get to the heart 
.of it, we’re down to that 
kind of a basic, and that is 
«.what concerns me today— 
*the trend in this direction. 

CHANCELLOR: I support 
- Walter in this because the 
subpoenas have gone mainly 
v to reporters for organizations 
that have been critical of the 
^ Nixon Administration. I 
don’t see them going after 
reporters who’ve worked on 
stories the Administration 
regards as favorable. 

Going beyond that, I think 
‘'that there is a feeling, per- 
'-haps on the part of the Presi- 
dent, surely, on some of his 
senior aides, that Centrally 
^ produced information in the 
American society is somehow 
"'wrong. That The New York 
Times, which runs a large 
" supplementary wire service; 
The Los Angeles Times and 
'The Washington Post, which 
run a large wire service;, that 
„the networks which produce 
for the country’s centrally 
^produced news, are somehow 

• wrong for the country. 

I think that there are 
people in the White House 
who would like to see a frag- 
mentation of the way in 
.^vhich we get news in Amer- 
ica, that they would be more 
^comfortable with that news, 
and . that this is not neces- 
sarily just being a Republi- 
can or a Democrat, but that 
this would suit their attitudes 
'about the country. I think 
J they’d like to have revenue 

• sharing in information. They’d 
v like to put the money on the 
; stump, and have a lot of small 

localized operations telling 
the American people what’s 
..going on. 

f?> • 

c,;. Q: To pursue that point 
"about fragmentation of news, 
^ what's wrong with that? 

SMITH: It’s only not 

wrong, it’s happening. In this 
city you have three network 
news programs per evening, 
but you have many more 
non-network news programs. 
It’s true in Washington and 
most big cities. So there’s 
not just three sources of in- 
formation on television. And 
local programs often have 
higher ratings in their locali- 
ty than network programs 



CHANCELLOR: I. don’t see 
how, in a country this size 
/with problems of Federal and 
state relationships, with an 
Executive growing more pow- 
erful every day, with foreign 
relations taking place at' 
.sometimes blinding speed and 
tin great secrecy, that you 

lean get Along in a society 
based on an informed public 
without having centrally— 
.somebody has to produce it 
.centrally. Every other coun- 
5 try does it. 

f ' CRONKITE: I would sug- 
*k&t we would -be well 
off in this country if we had 
a good A,P. or U.P.I. of tele- 
vision news, if there were a 
.way that a local station could 
indeed produce its newspaper 
of the air. : 

/ I don’t think, however, 
that even with that service, 
.that, this would mean that 
'television network news 
should not continue to func- 
tion. Unfortunately, they 
‘[local stations] cannot do the 
job today and they’re not 
^ery likely to be willing to 
pay the price to organize and 
to provide a service adequate 
to putting out a full broad- 
cast with all of the national 
smd international news in- < 
eluded, on a daily basis. 

REASONER: with all due 
respect to The Times, this is 
the first time in history that 
we ve had the equivalent of 
national newspapers — • 
three network news broad- 
casts. A client paper for The 
Times or The Post or any 
body else can pick and 
^choose. But an affiliate car- 
ies A.B.C., G.B.S or N.B.C— 
!?nd m most American cities 
that s the only alternative to 
,the paper. 

1 SMITH: A main source of 
..information and opinion for 
i;upper-middle-class Ameri- 
!.cans is news magazines. 
jThere are only three of those. 
There have been no com- 
plaints of them. 

* ® 

' , Q ; What do you see as 
r the most severe limitations 
<on what you’re doing? And 
j how would you remedy them? 

X CRONKITE: I think it’s a 
combination of things. You 
^have to bring what the limita- 
tions are into focus. And the 

■ fu ve !- e • one ’ t0 m y mind, is 
„ tne limitation of time. Now I 
* do not think that you can ex- 
f.pand television-network news 

\ indefinitely, or any other 
; news. I can’t expect people to 
* si .t there four or five hours a 
111 2 e ^ a ^i toe news they 

. need They’re never going to 
j get all the news they need by 
television. They’re going to 

uu e , g0 t0 P rint for the 
omk of the information each 



But if we could expand to 
an hour, my format for that 
• would be to take most of the 
items we do— not the film 
pieces necessarily, but the 
i do in just the 

i liM^ C0 ?u. we P l0n of some- 
-toing that happened in a 



Washington hearing — and I’d 
expand it to 40 seconds, to 
get a couple of parenthetical 
phrases in there, a couple of 
hanging participial clauses in 
' t ? ere » ^at might explain that 
stay just a little bit better 
than I m able to explain it in 
20 seconds. 

If we could do that, we 
would find a great deal of 
the problems that we have in 
being misunderstood by the 
public — the fact that we seem 
to be writing headlines, and 
we re only getting headlines 
—and we all know that head- 
lines can be misinterpreted 

we’d at least get the. second 
deck of the headline into that 
story. And I think that would 
help. 

Now, what weTe never go- 
ing to have, I'm afraid, is our 
own news-gathering staff to 
the depth that I would like 
to see it, to make us reason- 
ably independent of the press 
services. And, as a conse- 
quence, we have to go on 
the air with a lot of material 
that is handed to us by a 
. Press agency, I 'wish .that, 
were mot so. 

Q.: Why can’t you have a 
staff to do that? 

CRONKITE: Because » the 
outlet, the half-hour, the lim- 
ited time, makes -it totally 
uneconomic to have a staffer 
in Kansas City, for instance, 
when we get one story in 
two years from Kansas City. 
That’s just not the best way 
to use your resources. And 
we don’t have the resources. 

Q.; Couldn’t you have a 
special staff to do investi- 
gative reporting? 

CRONKITE: We do have 
that I’d definitely like to 
have more. 

REAS ONER: This is partly 
psychological, isn’t it, Walter? 

I remember the last scoop I 
got as a reporter was in 1959. 

And I discussed it with the 
executive producer of the 
C3,S. evening news and he 
said it’s a hell of a story. He 
said, “Let’s leak it to the 
paper and we’ll use it tomor- 
row night.’’ We didn't want 
to go with it at .that point, 
we were still digesting and 
editing and repeating the 
newspapers. This, I think, has 
changed very greatly. 

8 

Q.: Isn’t it true that when 



network news was expanaea 
from 15 minutes to a half 
hour, the extra 15 minutes 
was largely taken up with 
feature-type of stuff? 

CRONKITE: No. I think 
that’s absolutely false. 

CHANCELLOR: People used 
to say to me, “What will you 
do at N.B.C, if C.B.S. goes to 
an hour?” And my answer 
^was always, “Go to 15 min- 
utes.” I think that the half- 
hour news program has a 
sort of proper shape. I’m not 
sure that people in the 
United States will spend an 
hour looking at serious news 
every night. But I subscribe, 
absolutely; to what Walter 
says about more staff and 
better facilities with which 
to do our work.. 

© 

Q.: Do you feel that some 
of the attacks by the Gov- 
ernment might be occasioned 
by the fact that you are stars 
and personalities to the 
public? 

SMITH: My guess would ^ 
be that to some extent that’s 
true, that if we were anony- 
mous people who change as 
the B.B.C. announcers do— 
every program you have a 
different man, and you don’t 
. announce his name anymore 
— that would probably get 
less resentment But they 
have people to fixate on with 
us there, and I think that. ’ 
probably adds a little. 

, REASONER: Surveys keep • 
showing that with all of the j 
stirring-up of people, that i 
still if you go out and ask i 
people who they believe, Wal- [ 
ter would rate substantially } 
ahead of the Vice President I 
or any politician. 

CRONKITE: I also noticed 
in the same poll they threw 
out a name — Joe Smith or 
something — of a nonexistent 
individual, and he came in 
higher than a lot of Senators. 

It shows the validity is ques- 
tionable. 

But I think I agree that this ; 
is a factor unquestionably. If 
you can focus the attack on 
individuals it helps. Now they • 
haven’t done that to this ex- ! 
tent in broadcasting. I think 
that in the public statements j 
. they haven’t come down to , 
aiming at Walter Cronkite or ' 
Harry Reasoner, John Chan- 
cellor or Howard Smith. 

CHANCELLOR: I really 

think that we’re talking 
about something that goes 
beyond personalities and 
goes into an institutional dis- • 
pute. It’s two institutions — ‘ 
the Administration and the • 
national press in this coun- * 
try. And I think if we were J 
all automatons, if you had ! 
robots giving the news, they 
would then be attacking the 
writers of that news, the 



producers and editors of 
that news. 

• : | 

Q.: To what extent are the 
four of you responsible for 
the selection of stories? 

CHANCELLOR: I work 

with an executive producer 
and he and his staff have a 
lot to do with choosing the i 
stories that go on the air. 1 
Where I come into it is in . 
the organization of that, an : 
occasional suggestion, which 
I hope is followed through, 
and in pretty much the lay- 
out of the program during i 
a particular day. And also 15 
the copy that goes into it as 1 3 



I opposed to the filmed stories I 
and features we have. 

CRONKITE: I think the 
only place that I do not have 
a direct element of control 1 
is in the actual editing of 
film. That’s because of the 
time problem. It’s something 
one man simply can’t do and 
also handle the flow of the 
news during the day. 

REASONER; It would be 
fairly rare that I would make 
up the line-up. I don’t know 
how Howard works it in 
Washington, but I’m there, I 
read the wires, I read the 
transcript of what film is in 
and available, and I Would 
assume I have substantial in- 
fluence, although I don’t, for 
instance,, participate in the Tj 
o’clock meeting that says 
what’s going to happen. 

SMITH: I probably have 
less influence, Harry, because 
of geography and difficulty 
of communicating. But when- 
ever I object strongly to 
something I make that known 
to our producer, who can 
stay close to things. 

REASONER: Also it’s a big 
news organization. I think it 
would be pretentious. We’ve 
gone past the “I’m so-and-so 
and here’s the news I covered 
today.” 

CRONKITE: For every per- 
son who thinks that there’s 
the cab driver who, when 
you’re going to work at 9:30 
in the morning, says, “What 
are you doing going in now? 
You’re not on till 7 o’clock,” 
there are just as many people 
who believe we do nothing, 
that we’re news readers. And 
I’m terribly interested in dis- 
abusing them of that fact. 

Q.: What's the case either 
for or against TV newsmen 
getting exactly the same 
First Amendment privileges 
as print newsmen? 

REASONER: The case is all 
for it. There is no case 
against it. 

CHANCELLOR: We feel it 



goes down to anybody who 
has anything to do with get- 
ting the news on the air. 

CRONKITE: I think the 
phoniest argument in the 
world is that because we are 
regulated, therefore we do 
not have First Amendment 
rights. I just can’t follow the 
legal labyrinth that comes to 
that conclusion. It makes no 
sense to me. 

Q.: Are you doing anything 
about fighting for this? 

CHANCELLOR: I think 

most of our bosses have tes- 
tified for the most complete 
kind of embracing shield law. 
And if asked I’ll spare no 
effort. I really feel very 
strongly about this because 
it applies to us as well as to 
newspapermen. What we 
.seem to be getting to in the 
country now is that if I want 
to 1 talk to somebody pri- 
vately and confidentially I 
have to say, “Anything that 
you may say to me may be 
used in evidence against 
you.” i.. ' 

SMITH: Or, “I may be will- 
ing to go to jail.” You could 
say that, you know. Let’s 
have some dissent in this. 
I’m against the shield law. 
Unless things get a lot worse 
'than they are, I don’t want a 
shield law for anybody. I 
think it involves too many 
complexities that haven’t 
been thought out. 




For one thing, you’ve got 
to define who a reporter is. 
The so-called underground 
press, some newsletters. If 
you said that anybody who 
gives news out, what’s to 
prevent a mobster from 
writing a newsletter and 
saying, “I’m a journalist; I' 
can’t testify?’? 

I think ambiguity has its 
value. The British have been 
ambiguous about a Constitu- 
tion all their history and 
it’s worked. And I think we 
should leave the First Amend- 
ment there and fight each 
case one by one. We’re not 
alone. Fifty bills have been 
introduced in Congress on 
our behalf. 

CRONKITE: I’m opposed 
to any shield law that has 
conditions. I’m an absolutist 
in this regard and I take a 
little different position than 
Howard here. I believe that 
anything short of an absolute 
privilege is dangerous — very 
dangerous. It hands the Con- 
gress, it would seem, the 
right to pass laws regarding 
freedoms of speech and 
press. I don’t like that part 
of the absolute law. But the 
Supreme Court in the Cald- 
well case invited the legisla- 
tion* it seems, and perhaps 



iat's tne way to ao 't— wim 

n absolute privilege. But 

nything short of that is 
lighly dangerous. •* 

REASONER: I was going 
o sav that any law except 
mconditionally — and you 
iren’t going to get an im- 
;onditional law— any other 
law is limiting. 

SMITH: I think an abso- 

lute law Is bad, too, >f I can 

continue this di^ent. It 
means, theoretically, that 
you can be a witness to a 
murder and you co^d not 
be required to testify. . You 
may be the only witness to 
a murder. It means an .ex- 
perience like I had in Birm i 

“wta I left C.B.S. we were 
doing a documentary on Bit- > 
mingham. And I was tipped , 
off that they were going to 
heat the hell out of the First 
Freedom Riders. I went to 
the bus station and I 
watted this phenomenon of 
the police leaving the streets, 
all the patrol cars leaving 
the streets, and these hood- 
lums taking over. The buses 
arrived. They climbed in. 
They beat these people. 

I met one of them in Flint, 
Mich., the other day. He s 
hospitalized for life. He s 
paralyzed. Another had 2b 
stitches taken inJuSiface.^ 

I knew who was behind it. 
Now I think I should have 
been subpoenaed, well, l 
didn’t wait. I volunteered. 

. CRGNTOTE: That’s the 

point, Howard. I think that 
the number of cases where 
you would have abuse of an 
absolute privilege would ,be 
very rare compared to the 
freedom to report, which 
wmild^e granted by absolute 

P tw 8 ould rather havc/the 
people protected by freedom 
to report and accept a few 
abuses where somebody 
would not volunteer the in- 
formation, because I would 
assume hi almost 99 cases 
out of 100, a reporter Is go- 
ing to cooperate to the ex- 
tent of giving information. 



